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I think one of the great drawbacks of 
the 'Arts and Crafts' movement is that it 
needs so much explanation. And we may be pardoned a 
little irritation at the fragmentary manner in which the 
apparently necessary explanation is usually doled out. 
This, I suppose, is due to the fact that there ^are so many 
high-priests of the movement, each of whom not only 
declines to be dictated to in his manner of dealing with 
his subject, b>ut also insists on being allowed to deal with 
any subject he chooses, according to his own sweet fancy 
— is it heresy to hint, a fancy governed by the most 
casual happenings ? We should not, of course, feel we 
were having an l Arts and Crafts * exhibition without a 
few essays from the pen of one or other of these ' masters,' 
but sometimes one could wish for a more orderly exposi- 
tion of their views. 



The ' Note on the Exhibition of Students' 1 Work ' at 
the Central School of ' Arts and Crafts * is a case in point. 
The remarks which adorn this work, in the very most 
* Arts and Crafts * style of printing, are neither satis- 
factory as essays on the particular crafts chosen, nor do 
they go far enough in explanation ot the objects of the 
school. The latter one could wish they would do ,• for 
the most painstaking investigation does not reveal any 
scheme, nor have I been fortunate enough to come into 
contact with anyone who is able to give a connected 
account of the objects and scheme of the establishment 
which would be acceptable by all the various 'authorities' 
in the movement. It is a pity, for one always likes to 
know what a new movement is aiming at. 



More especially, as much of it, taken solus, would 
arouse our enthusiasm. For example, I quote the first 
article in full : — 

' Goldsmiths', Silversmiths', and Jewellers' work, 
Chasing, Engraving, &c. — The works shown in this 
section, produced during the past session, are the work of 
lads or journeymen ranging in age from 14 to 29 years. 

1 Owing to the sub-division of labour, and the elabora- 
tion of the factory system, 60 as to utilise machine 
•methods whenever possible, lads are not infrequently kept 
to the production of one kind of article. Thus in a 
number of cases, learners, and even apprentices, have 
joined the classes without even the most rudimentary 
knowledge of smithing. For example, a lad of three 
years' experience as a silversmith's apprentice was 
admitted to the classes j questioned as to the knowledge 
he had acquired in the workshop, he replied that his work 
was to cut and turn up cones for pint pots. He. had 
never received one workshop lesson in smithing proper. 
A diligent youth, he has acquired all his knowledge 
•of" raising " in the classes, and in a couple of years has 
become a comparatively smart smith and the holder of a 
scholarship. 

' The classes have been of great service to those, who, 
though nominally learning the trade, have found little 
opportunity to become good workmen, or encouragement 
to remain in the craft.' 

Other of the articles go into the subjects of the writers' 

views on the particular cralts referred to, all in the most 

promiscuous and exasperating fashion — if we did not know 

it was inspiration one might feel tempted to call it 

^fatuity. 



Now, it we could take the above-quoted principles, 
applied to all the arts and crafts, as the bas-is or scheme 
of the school, and that simply, nothing could be better or 
more satisfactory. The object is good — I need not 
dilate on it — and all tends to the production of cheap and 
smart labour, and the elevation of the workman's intelli- 
gence. Except perhaps, shall we say, the scholarships — 
but let that be. But a glance round the Exhibition 
points to the pregnant fact that by far the greater part of 
the time and space at disposal is devoted to the subjects 
of Design and Drawing or Modelling from the antique. 
Here at once we come into conflict with the older, 
infinitely better managed, infinitely better staffed, and 
infinitely better provided institution, that has its head- 
quarters at South Kensington. 



The drawing from the antique it is not my business to 
discuss in these coloumns. Similarly the work in the 
craftsman's classes, though I may be pardoned a few 
words on this subject. Some of the workmanship is very 
good, and no doubt all ot it was most interesting to the 
students engaged in it. But the passion for the archaic 
leads to strange errors. Jewellery, for instance, is done 
with a touch one is accustomed to see put into cast-iron 
work, there is none of the refinement one looks for as an 
essential in that craft. The enamels are ' sloppy ' — to use 
a friend's word — and do not seem to have the right 
treatment. The book-bindings seem to be well done, 
and have no doubt formed a most interesting occupation 
for the students engaged. 

In repousse some of the best workmanship is shown ; 
the embroidery was very poor ; in leading and painting 
glass a little work was shown, not remarkable ,• and some 
further unimportant studies in metal-work. There was 
some work in colour-printing and lithography — and now 
I think I have exhausted all the crafts taught, or at all 
events, in which work was exhibited. Here again is this 
irritating ' fragmentary ' note. Why, in a ' School of 
Arts and Crafts ' do not the subjects include more than 
about half-a-dozen of the hundreds of 'Arts and Crafts' 
on which the Nation's life depends ? If book-binding, 
why not shoemaking ? a far more difficult art. If rudi- 
mentary wood-carving, why not carpenter's work ? And 
so on, and so on. I may return to this subject 5 at present 
the whole thing is too exasperating, too amateurish. 



But il is of design that one must speak, for it is 
apparent that design is one of the subjects taken in the 
school, and, as I said above, one that occupies a large 
portion of the time, space and money available. Here 
are deplorable results. The predilections of the little 
circle that directs this institution are well-known, to the 
initiated no other word is needed than that they carry 
those narrow prejudices to the bitter end. Some of the 
original designs for patterns of the late William Morris 
adorn the walls, presumably for the students to live up to 
— at all events they do, and I suppose are encouraged 
to, imitate them. Was ever memory of a great man so 
belittled by his unwise followers. 



No one can more fully appreciate William Morris's 
weighty influence in changing and revivifying the 
anaemic decoration of his day, but surely the very great- 
ness of his work should be a caution to those wishing to 
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offer it in detail for the imitation of a later generation. 
The result is shown in the students' pattern designs there 
on exhibition — amateurish methods of going to work are 
taught, and a style and manner that it will be the stu- 
dents' first and most obvious task to unlearn as soon as he 
takes part in the real work of life. 

Had Mr. Morris done much work in design other 
than pattern, doubtless his faithful, if indiscreet, admirers 
would have used it also to set the pace in other branches 
of design. Perhaps happily, he did not. But it is un- 
fortunate that those who struggle for a share of his 
mantle cannot draw any better lesson from his work than 
is here shown in application. If it was well to revolt 
against the admiration and study of the classic, was it 
necessary to plunge forthwith into a far less temperate 
adulation and imitation of the archaic. (My friend says 
the movement * which started with the idea of avoiding 
one past has developed into copying Botticelli and 
Bellini '). It is merely a phase common to all ages and to 
a certain class of mind — a calculated withdrawal from 
competition with the best work — one may guess for 
what reasons. 



The search for the quaint is not here so apparent as in 
the national competition at South Kensington j it is 
rather the imitation of the archaic, and a deliberate 
evasion of method, which includes also an evasion 
of the requirements of drawing. One or two of the 
textiles that have been manufactured (and put on show 
with great eclat and a liberal allowance of space) are of 
the ' wooden ' style we know so well. Of course the 
Morris imitations have not been manufactured, the day is 
gone for that. In the lettering (< writing and illuminat- 
ing ') on view good old types have been copied which — 
to use my friend's words again — ' with an occasional 
slight alteration are called designs. 1 My own note is 
rather indistinct, but I make out that < the copies of old 
lettering are neither readable nor ornamental. 1 

One of the most dearly prized privileges of the citizens 
of this great democratic state is that of free criticism of 
our govermental institutions — not < painful and free, 1 for 
the very freedom removes much of the sting. Moreover 
we are accustomed to demand that some attention shall 
be paid (by those in authority) to our criticisms. But 
we who have freely criticised S. K. for years past, and 
have seen some slight modicum of reformation brought 



about (as we fondly think, by our strictures) never 
dreamed of the lengths to which some would go. In fact, 
to use an old phrase, a particular application of which will 
be familiar to some of my readers, w£ wanted evolution 
not revolution. It was a sad day for Design when the 
London County Council was so successfully nobbled by 
the Fabian-cum-Art- Workers party. What good has 
been done beyond providing berths for some of the 
adherents of that party who were previously so lacking, 
goodness only knows. Men have been put to teach 
design who had no knowledge of the application of 
pattern trade requirements, whose chief qualification 
appears to be a slavish admiration of a certain very 
limited minor style of art. But the subject is too large 
to be dealt with in the space at my disposal ; I must 
return to it again. 

I see that the Victoria Memorial job has been settled 
by the General Committee's selection of Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A., and Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and that, 
taking our usual inverted view of things, the sculptor will 
make a statue and the architect will be set the task of 
designing surroundings to suit it. It is to be done f in 
the very best manner possible, 1 as -£250,000 is to be spent 
on it, or over it ; about .£.14.0,000 of this sum being 
already subscribed. Strips of the Park will be required to 
make room for carrying out the scheme. A few more 
out-door statues, and we shall have quite a Southern 
City, minus the blessed sunshine. 

From the Daily Chronicle : — 

1 It is natural that Lord Stanmore's suggestion of a 
Fine Arts Commission last week should have made a talk, 
especially among artists. Some have seen in it a chance 
for the orders that, at the present moment, do not come 
in as fast as they might. But official patronage of art in 
this country has not usually been a success. The 
Victoria Memorial is an example of the way Commissions 
and Committees too often manage such matters. A few 
people saw Mr. Brock's and Mr. Aston Webb's designs 
on Friday. The general feeling is one of relief that if 
these were accepted they are still subject to necessary 
changes and modifications. Mr. Brock is seldom inspired 
in his work, and he has now to prove whether in his 
colossal statue of the Queen he can retain the qualities 
that made the bust in this year's Academy seem so 
promising. But if Mr. Brock cannot carry through the 
scheme, there is probably no one but Mr. Gilbert who 
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could. Mr. Onslow Ford's monument for Manchester 
shown in the Academy, is anything but a success j Mr. 
Frampton's, now at Glasgow, has even less ot dignity. 
Among the younger men, to whom could one turn ? 
The young Scotch sculptor who modelled the statue 
of King Edward VII. — the first raised anywhere in his 
honour — standing under the dome of the Industrial Hall 
in the Glasgow Exhibition, does not rouse much confi- 
dence in untried genius. If the artists do not exist, it 
makes small difference whether or no there is a Minister 
of Fine Art or a Society for its encouragement, to make 
opportunities for them. 1 



From a correspondent : — 

' Rumours are rife, and one I have heard must be 
sadly interesting to the few designers who have during the 
last few years been doing their level best to improve 
a special relief material. There have been great difficul- 
ties and excessive limitations to contend with, but victoiy 
at last was assured. Now when success in style and 
workmanship is reached, rumour says the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers' Ltd. steps in and intimates that they have 
decided to supply the public with a material which yields 



them greater profit. In other words the material in 
question is to be quietly removed from the scene because 
it yields a smaller profit than some other materials, and 
soon a "To be Let" announcement will adorn the 
windows of a shop in the west end of London, and with 
that sign will vanish the enthusiastic manager, and the 
dreams of his faithlul designers. It is to be hoped that 
British competition is not going to be snuffed out 
altogether by the W. P. M. Ltd/ 

I. B. 
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Silver Medallist (ist honours) City and Guilds oj 
London Institution. 



Repouss£ work is a most ancient art, and was greatly 
practised as tar back as the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
when, of course, it followed closely the distinctive lines o 
the goldsmith work of the time. 
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